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SPEECH. 


The  House  havicg  under  consideration  Senate 
)iH  respectitg  the  boundary  between  Texas  and 
N'ew  Mexico,  with  the  pending  amendments — 

Mr.  CLARKE  said ; 

Mr.  Speaker  :  I  rise  with  much  hesitation, 
iiware  of  the  great  value  of  time,  and  of  my  in- 
ibility  to  gain  attention  j  but  the  attack  of  my 
■jolleague  [Mr.  Brooks]  obliges  me  to  reply,  or  to 
ieem  to  admit  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  some 
jreat  legislative  impropriety.  The  remarks  of 
he  gentleman  were  intended,  not  to  instruct  us 
aow  we  should  vote  hereafter,  but  to  inflict  pun- 
shment  for  votes  already  given ;  and  the  chief 
)urden  of  his  remarks  was  the  incongruity  of 
he  gentlemen  who  voted  together  on  two  occa- 
lions — to  reject  the  Texas  boundary  bill,  and  that 
t  was  not  in  order  to  add  to  that  bill  the  Senate 
)ill  giving  a  Territorial  Government  to  New 
Vlexico — instead  of  any  abstract  impropriety  of 
he  votes  themselves. 

The  gentlemen  whose  votes  my  colleague  scru- 
inizes  are  his  equals  in  place,  and  perhaps  in  pa- 
riotism,  and  holding  themselves  amenable  to 
heir  constituents  and  their  consciences,  will  not 
)e  greatly  moved  because  my  colleague  has  seen 
it  to  vituperate.  For  one,  I  am  content  to 
lo  what  is  right,  and  shall  not  be  deterred  from 
hat  course  because  others,  who  usually  vote  in 
tpposition,  unite  with  me. 

The  bill  which  1  voted  to  reject  on  its  first 
•eadiag,  gives,  in  my  estimation,  at  least  seventy 
housand  square  miles  of  territory,  now  free,  to 
Texas,  and  of  course  to  irremediable  and  hope- 
ess  slavery — a  tract  of  territory  nine  times  as 
arge  as  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  It  gives  it 
n  such  shape  that  it  embraces  on  three  sides  a 
:ract  of  Indian  territory  two  hundred  and  ten 
niles  square,  with  the  Missouri  Compromise  line 
)nly  to  be  run,  for  its  northern  boundary  you 
aave  a  new  slaveholding  State,  as  soon  as  it  shall 
please  the  white  man  to  quarrel  away  the  In- 
iians. 

Of  the  intention  to  make  that  Indian  Territory 
into  a  slave  State,  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  that,  I 
believe,  is  the  reason  for  the  peculiar  shape  of  the 
territory  ceded  to  Texas.  Look  at  the  map,  and 
see  “  the  tracks  of  the  beast !” 

The  same  bill,  under  the  pretence  of  indemnity 
for  surrendering  to  us  all  that  part  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico  which  lies  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  gives  to 
Texas  ten  millions  of  dollars,  ($10,000,000.) 
Again  :  by  clear  and  undoubted  concert  of  action, 
the  Senate  bill  giving  a  Territorial  Government  to 


New  Mexico,  nithoiit  the  Ordinance  of  '87,  (  he 
Wilmot  Proviso — the  freedom  clause.)  is  moved 
as  an  additional  section  to  the  bill.  The  Spe.iker 
decides  that  this  is  in  order,  and  I  vote,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  political  opponents,  that  it  is  not  in 
order. 

I  do  this  under  the  impression  that  it  is  the  in¬ 
tention  of  those  who  nurse  these  bills,  and  who 
hope  to  collect  and  tinker  up  the  shattered  frag- 
menes  of  the  Senate's  discarded  “  Omnibns^'^  to 
move  the  previous  question,  and  of  course  cut  off 
all  debate  and  all  amendment.  Subsequent 
events  have  fully  justified  my  suspicions  ;  for  no 
sooner  does  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Ashimun]  get  the  floor,  than  he  moves  the 
previous  question. 

For  these  votes  I  have  met  with  unmeasured 
abuse  from  my  colleague  :  and  not  finding  in  his 
own  vocabulary  words  sufficiently  apt  and  vitu¬ 
perative,  or  drapery  sufficiently  ornate  in  which 
to  clothe  his  ideas,  he  quotes  upon  us  the  incanta¬ 
tion  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth.  Hear  him  : 

“  Gentlemen  will  jtardon  me,  but  some  lines  of  Shakspeare 
run  through  my  head,  and  I  must  let  them  out,  in  order  to 
describe  this  composition: 

‘  Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake, 

In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake; 

Eye  of  newtj  and  toe  of  frog, 

Wool  of  bat,  and  tongue  of  dog, 

Adder’s  fork,  and  blindworm’s  sting, 

Lizard's  leg  and  owlet’s  wing. 

For  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble, 

Like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble. 

Double,  doable,  toil  and  trouble ; 

Fire  burn,  and  cauldron  bubble.’ 

‘‘And  so  this  cauldron  is  to  be  made  to  boil  and  bubble  in 
all  parts  of  this  Union.” 

We  shall  see  whether  the  '■^heU-hrotV^  which 
the  gentleman  has  concocted  for  others,  will  not 
be  commended  to  his  own  lips. 

The  simple  proposition  is,  I  have  voted  against 
ceding  to  Texas,  and  irremediable  and  hopeless 
slavery,  seventy  thousand  square  miles  of  free 
territory,  the  sovereignty  and  the  soil.  I  have 
voted  not  to  pay  Texas  $10,000,000,  on  the  false 
pretence  of  indemnity  for  territory  ceded  to  the 
United  States ;  and  I  have  also  voted  not  to  unite 
the  Senate  bill  to  give  a  Territorial  Government 
to  New  Mexico  without  the  clause  of  freedom  in¬ 
serted  ;  and  have  done  so  in  company  with  gentle¬ 
men  of  different  politics.  This  is  the  plain  issue 
between  my  respected  colleague  and  myself. 

Many,  very  many  of  those  who  thought  like  my¬ 
self  on  this  issue,  no  doubt  voted,  not  to  reject  the 
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bill  in  the  first  instance,  hoping  to  amend  it  5 
hoping,  no  doubt,  to  get  a  dilferent  and  better 
boundary,  and  to  strike  out  the  money  clause,  in 
whole  OP  in  part,  and  to  add  to  the  Territorial 
Government  the  “  Wiimot  Proviso  f  but  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  friends  of  this  bill  has  already  demon¬ 
strated  which  was  the  safer  vote,  I  respect  and 
honor  these  gentlemen  and  their  motives— free¬ 
dom  and  patriotism  have  no  better  friends  than 
they.  I  know  nothing  of  the  tricks  and  legerde¬ 
main  of  legislation.  I  found  in  this  bill  nothing 
that  pleased  me,  nothing  that  would  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  my  constituents.  I  found  that  it  proposed 
to  rob  the  Treasury  of  its  money,  and  freedom  of 
its  territory ;  and  that,  too,  under  the  false  pre¬ 
tence  that  we  were  receivicg  a  vast  tract  of  coun¬ 
try  from  Texas,  and  were  equitably  bound  to  pay 
her  debts.  I  struck  at  the  bill  the  first  opportu¬ 
nity  that  occurred,  and  shall  thus  continue  to 
strike  till  it  is  dead,  dead,  dead,  or  is  passed,  and 
then  shall  still  hope  it  may  be  vetoed  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Avenue.  I  shall  otfer  no  factious  op¬ 
position  *,  and,  if  the  bill  is  passed  and  approved, 
shall  submit  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  con¬ 
sole  myself  with  the  reflection  that  the  theory  of 
the  Government  has  been  vindicated,  though  jus¬ 
tice  has  been  outraged. 

My  respected  colleague,  on  the  contrary,  votes 
for  the  bill  which  cedes  to  Texas  and  to  slavery 
seventy  thousand  square  miles  of  free  territory, 
which  gives  her  $10,000,000  for  nothing;  which 
also  gives  to  New  Mexico  a  Territorial  Gov¬ 
ernment  without  excluding  slavery ;  and  claims 
merit  to  himself  for  doing  all  these  things,  so  con¬ 
trary  to  bis  former  professions,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Wiimot  Proviso  is  an  “  obsolete  idea,  in¬ 
vented  only  to  arrest  the  war  with  Mexico  by 
showing  the  South  that  slavery  must  not  extend 
to  the  conquered  Territories — that  it  is  now  a 
mere  useless  and  mischievous  abstraction.  He  is 
now  content  to  rely  on  the  irrevocable,  the  fixed 
decrees  of  God,  to  adjust  all  these  matters  f  he  is 
certain  that  those  decrees  have  excluded  slavery 
from  all  the  territory  we  have  lately  conquered, 
and  on  those  decrees  he  is  willing  to  repose — on 
God’s  laws,  both  North  and  South,  to  exclude  or 
to  admit  slavery.  The  amount  of  the  whole  matter 
is,  (hat  he  proposes  to  let  the  subject  alone — not  to 
legislate  on  it  at  all ;  and  the  consolation  which 
our  constituents,  who  sent  us  here  with  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  arresting  the  progress  of  sla¬ 
very — its  extension  into  these  Territories — is  to 
be  informed  that  all  legislation  is  useless,  that  it 
is  only  “  reenacting  the  law  of  God  ”  He  lays 
down  the  principle,  that  the  Federal  Government 
was  not  instituted  to  interfere  with  slavery  at  all, 
either  to  exclude  or  admit — and  attempts  to  give 
force  and  character  to  that  principle  by  saying 
that  the  Hancocks  and  the  Rutledges,  the 
Adamses  and  the  Pinckneys,  bequeathed  it  as  a 
precious  legacy  to  us.  So  full  is  my  learned  and  bib¬ 
lical  colleague  on  the  subject  of  fate  and  Heaven’s 
decrees,  that  he  imputes  to  Divine  Providence 
the  introduction  of  slaves!  Hear  him:  “Provi¬ 
dence  has  fixed  this  anomalous  class  of  human  be¬ 
ings  on  our  otherwise  free  form  of  Government.” 
I  had  before  supposed  that  Providence  “  fixed  ” 
this  anomalous  class  in  Africa,  and  the  Indians 
here. 
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I  am  not  here  to  impugn  the  wisdom  of  Prov 
dence,  or  to  assert  the  folly  that  Providence  worlj 
without  a  plan  ;  but  God  has  his  agents  and  h 
means,  and  they  are  a  part  of  his  decrees.  I  b 
lieve,  too,  that  it  is  decreed  that  slavery  shall  ni 
prevail  in  the  Territories  we  have  lately  acquiret 
and  I  further  believe  that  the  laws  which  we 
sent  here  to  enact,  are  part  and  parcel  of  tl 
means  decreed  for  its  exclusion.  From  the  prith 
ciples  asserted  by  my  colleague  I  dissent  in  tot’ 
The  Wiimot  Proviso  is  only  a  reassertion,  ui 
der  this  new  name,  of  a  great  principle  of  hums 
liberty  older  than  the  Republic — a  princip 
which  will  last  as  long  as  the  Republic  shall  ei 
dure.  It  showed  itself  in  the  petitions  of  01 
fathers  to  the  King  of  England  to  prohibit  tl 
slave  trade ;  it  was  reiterated  by  those  primal 
assemblies  which  embodied  and  gave  form 
those  complaints  and  grievances  which  precede 
and  produced  the  Revolution ;  it  was  emblazoni 
in  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  was  e 
acted  as  an  efficient  and  enduring  principle  1 
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our  wise  forefathers  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787, 
their  unanimous,  moral,  political  sense  and  sen 
ment.  Will  my  learned  colleague  look  to  tlf, 
record,  and  inform  himself  what  part  these  gre  1 
men,  whose  names  he  recounts,  enacted  in  the  pa ' 
sage  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  ?  If  human  accen  I 
could  penetrate  the  dull,  cold  ear  of  death,  hc  fa 
would  the  bones  of  those  departed  patriots  ratt  n 
in  their  coffins  when  it  was  alleged  that  the  0  ?' 
dinance  of  1787  “  was  a  tiseless^  mischievous  t't' 
straction  ?  ”  It  is  a  practical,  an  enduring  pri 
ciple.  It  comes  with  healing  in  its  wings— 
dedicated  all  that  vast  territory  north  of  t! 
Ohio  to  freedom — it  made  glorious  Ohio  wh 
she  is — it  gave  life  and  health  and  unbound  si 
vigor  to  Michigan  and  Illinois,  Indiana  and  W: 
consin — those  young  giants  of  the  West.  Whi,i 
freeman’s  heart  does  not  beat  with  a  quicker  ai  e 
bolder  emotion  when  he  reflects  on  these  magni|^ 
cent  results  ?  Suppose  our  wise  forefathers  hi|j, 
thought  as  my  theological  colleague  thinks,  h; 
entertained  his  fatalism,  and  had  left  all  the  ^ 
matters  “  to  the  providence  of  Almighty  Goc 
would  that  providence  have  been  “a  cloud  1 
day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night”  to  exclude  si 
very  from  this  young  empire? 

Alas !  alas !  sad  experience  has  taught  us  tb 
wherever  the  question  of  the  existence  of  slave!  | 
is  left,  as  my  respected  colleague  proposes 
leave  it,  to  “God’s  undisturbed  decrees,”  the 
slavery  has  invariably  and  ever  will  find  its  wa 
Repeal  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  prohi 
iting  slavery,  and  much  as  we  are  opposed  tot! 
institution,  hundreds  of  families  would  have  d 
mestic  slaves. 

I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  way  of  ej0Fe( 
ually  excluding  slavery  from  any  civilized  hab: 
able  territory,  but  by  common  law  or  positive  e 
actment. 

With  reference  to  physical  causes  which  w; 
exclude  slavery  from  these  Territories — and 
suppose  that  is  what  the  gentleman  means  I 
“  Providence  and  immutable  decrees  ” — we  ha' 
other  opinions  upon  the  same  subject,  and  f 
have  certain  facts  which  are  worth  more  than 
thousand  theories.  Slavery  did  exist  in  all  thei 
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;rritories  till  it  was  abolished  by  Mexican  law, 

d  it  does  now  exist  to  some  extent  in  Califor- 
i,  Xew  Mexico,  and  Ut  ih. 

[t  is  curious  to  note,  in  the  same  newspaper, 
d  on  the  same  page,  and  in  the  adjoining  col- 
in — as  though  sneering  at  each  other — the 
rings  of  my  colleague,  and  the  sayings  of  the 
itleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Clingoian.] 
the  same  subject. 

•Vs  my  colleague  [Mr.  Brooks.]  is  a  capital 
ider.  and  has  a  voice  musical  as  an  organ,  and 
d  as  a  trumpet,  will  he  favor  me  by  reading 
at  our  friend  from  North  Carolina  says  upon 
3  vexed  question : 

I  frankly  tell  gentlemen  that,  in  my  opinion,  slaverv 
find  inducements  sufiScient  to  carry  it  there,  from  ail 
informati  n  that  1  have  been  able  to  obtain  by  private 
•espondence  with  per.‘!ons  th^re^from  publications  in  the 
ers,  and  from  conv.ersations  with  gentlemen  recently 
a  that  country,  including  members  of  the  Legislature  of 
;fornia,l  believe  there  are  sufficient  inducements  to  in 
s'.aje  labor.  Gold  mines  are  known  to  exist  there.  1 
satisfied,^  als->,  that  the  Delegate  from  Oregon  [!\]r. 
■-•RSTON]  is  right  in  saying  that  mines  of  gold  and  silver 
t  on  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  and  Gi'a  river.s.  as  well 
n  New  Mexico.  Wherever  gold  mines  exist,  especially 
ace,  alluvial,  or  deposit  mixes,  as  contradistinguished 
1  vein  nines,  slave  labor  can  be  employed  to  the  greatest 
entage.  1  have  a  right  to  express  an  opinion  on  this 
iect.  because,  in  my  own  district,  for  a  great  many  years 
,  some  one.  two  or  more  thousand  slaves  are  employed 
le  gold  mines  They  are  preferred  tj  white  laborers 
iral  y  ■  being  constantly  under  the  eye  of  the  overseer, 

•  can  te  kept  regularly  and  steadily  at  work.  Such  is 
consCtuficn  of  the  negro,  too,  that  he  can  remain  with 
reet  ii  the  water,  and  his  head  exposed  to  the  hottest 
ihine  without  injury  to  his  health.  The  mode  of  em- 
ing  hem  iu  the  rice-fields  is  well  known,  and  they 
re  there  in  an  occupation  which  would  genera  lybe  fatal 
hitemen.  And  I  may'  add,  sir,  that  were  slaves  at  this 
gemrally  employed  in  the  mines  of  California,  an  in 
-ed  amount  of  gold  would  be  obtained  without  the 
iG'i  ffiss  of  human  life  which  is  known  to  have  oc- 
ed.  Be.sides,  .«ir,  in  addition  to  the  inducements  which 
uirES  afford,  southern  California  to  say  nothing  of  the 
:pl.red  valleys  of  the  Colorado,  affords  sufficient  agri- 
ird  aivantages  to  this  species  of  labor,  t  rom  its  soil 
elinate.  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  it  will  produce  su- 
c<tton,  rice,  and  tropical  fruits,’'  &c. 

fry  well  read !  and  apt  to  the  purpose. 

Jr.  Speaker,  both  these  gentlemen  favor  this 
%  willing  to  add  to  it  the  Terri¬ 

ll  bill  for  the  government  of  New  Mexico; 
insist  that  there  shall  be  no  clause  of  free- 
inserted,  and  both  are  equally  confident — 
)ne  that  slavery  the  other  that  slavery 
jt  exist  there  ;  both  are  willing  that  it  shall 
at  all  events  a  fair  chance.  They  are  both 
ng  to  leave  it  to  fate  and  time  and  chance  to 
ie. 

ho  shall  decide  when  statesmen  disagree  ?  So 
as  I  do  nothing  to  thwart  the  .divine  will— so 
as  I  am  acting  in  furtherance  of  and  in  obe- 
ce  to  these  immutable  decrees.  I  shall  be  con- 
to  remove  all  doubt  upon  the  subject,  and  ex- 
i  slavery  by  law,  and  then  it  will  be  excluded, 
or  no  fate.  The  treasure  that  is  safe  with- 
\  lock  is  none  th^e  less  safe  with  it. 
y  colleague  [Mr.  Brooks]  asserts  that  the 
iso  ceased  to  be  useful  when  the  war  ceased 
Mexico,  that  afterwards  it  was  a  •'  useless 
lievous  abstraction."  The  war  ceased  the 
ay  of  February,  1S48.  In  September  of 
year,  about  eight  months  after  the  Wilmot 
iso  had,  according  to  my  colleague’s  present 


opinion,-  become  '••a  useless,  mischievous  abstrac¬ 
tion,’’  the  Whigs  of  New  ' York  held  a  State 
Convention  at  Utica  for  the  nomination  of  State 
oflficers  and  Presidential  electors.  Of  that  Con¬ 
vention  my  colleague  was  a  distinguished  mem¬ 
ber,  and  he  was  one  of  the  committee  to  report  an 
address  and  resolutions.  He  reported  an  ad- 
dress,  and  that  committee  reported  resolutions, 
in  which  he  fully  concurred,  and  so  to  the  utmost 
extent  endorsed  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  that  the  Whigs  of  New  York  were  not 
only  its  friends,  but  its  only  safe  friends ;  that 
we  were  and  always  had  been  the  uncompromi¬ 
sing  enemies  of  the  extension  of  slavery.  I  re¬ 
peat  a  few  lines  from  that  eloquent  and  patri¬ 
otic  address,  and  from  those  resolutions : 

“If  we  can  obtain  a  majority  in  Congress  to  prohibit 
extension  of  sLvery,  or  to  maintain  freedom  where  freedom 
already  exists,  we  shall  secure  freedom  in  vhe  territory  we 
have  conquered ! ” 

,  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  my  colleague 
explain  of  what  use  a  majority  in  Congress 
could  be  to  prohibit  slavery,  if  that  majority  is 
to  let  the  subject  entirely  alone. 

Again  :  in  the  resolutions  predicated  on  this 
address,  occurs  the  following  : 

“  iZesoZred,  That  the  Whig  party  of  the  State  of  New 
iork,  faithfully  adhering  to  every  obligation  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  disclaiming  all  desire  to  interfere  with  the  inter¬ 
nal  regulations  and  domestic  institutions  of  other  States  re¬ 
iterates  its  solemn  and  oft  repealed  declaration  of  uncbange- 
ahle  hostility  to  the  establishment  or  recognition  of  slavery 
in  any  territory  of  the  United  States  where  it  did  not  exist 
at  the  time  of  the  acquisition,  as  an  inflexible  resolution 
which  no  lapse  of  time  nor  exigency  of  circumstances  can 
ever  impair  or  diminish.” 

The  election  of  almost  every  officer  depended 
upon  his  being  sound  on  the  slavery  question. 
Did  my  colleague  utter  this  obsolete  idea— this 
useless,  mischievous  abstraction,  to  deceive  and  de¬ 
lude  _a  confiding  people  ?  Did  he  utter  this  coun¬ 
terfeit  coin,  knowing  it  to  be  counterfeit  ?  Is 
not  that  the  position  in  which  he  places  himself 
here  to  day  ?  Alas,  what  shall  we  believe? 
Shall  we  give  credence  to  the  member  of  the 
Convention  devising  the  ways  and  means  to  win 
a  great  political^  victory,  or  to  the  adroit  politi¬ 
cian,  who,  having  obtained  place  and  power, 
throws  down  in  contempt  the  ladder  by  which 
he  attained  it  ? 

I  have  only  to  say  that  the  address  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  was  an  able  vindication  of  Whig  princi¬ 
ples.  It  was  worthy  of  himself  and  worthy  of  the 
party  in  whose  behalf  it  was  written.  It  was 
universally  read,  and  universally  approved  ;  and 
it  had  its  effect — we  did  elect  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Whigs— thirty-two  out  of  thirty- 
four  of  the  Representatives  of  that  great  State 
are  Whigs,  elected  to  vindicate  Whig  princi¬ 
ples,  and  first  and  foremost  amongst  those  princi¬ 
ples,  the  glorious  Ordinance  of  1787,  now  known 
in  our  vernacular  as  the  “Wilmot  Proviso.” 
And  on  this  subject  I  hope  we  shall  ever  present  an 
unbroken  front ;  and  I  trust  that  neither  principal- 
ities.nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to 
come,  nor^  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  crea¬ 
ture,  can  induce  us,  or  any  one  of  us,  to  be  other¬ 
wise  than  true  to  his  party,  true  to  his  country,  and 
true  to  himself.  What  amazement  will  seize  his  ad¬ 
miring  Whig  friends  when  they  are  told,  that  the 


author  of  that  address  wore  a  mask—that  while 
professing  to  believe  in  the  necessity  of  active 
legislation  against  extending  slavery,  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  all  such  legislation  was  idle,  useless, 
nay  vicious  and  impious,  and  that  the  cherished 
principle  of  a  great  party  was  a  mere  “  useless, 
mischievous  abstraction.”  I  can  only  say  that^  I 
was  sincere— that  I  profess,  believe,  and  maintain 
now,  the  selfsame  doctrines  that  I  did  then — and 
first  and  foremost  amongst  them  this,  that  the  area 
of  slavery  must  not  he  eZ't ended.  ^ 

Having  thus  vindicated  my  self  from  aspersion,  I 
rehearse  to  the  gentleman  his  own  incantation,  and 
simply  inquire  whether  there  is  any  other  Whig 
principle  which  he  is  preparing  to  abjure  1  Is  the 
principle  of  a  protective  tariff  safe?  How  soon  is 
that  doomed  to  become  an  obsolete  idea — a  useless, 

mischievous  abstraction. 

That  the  area  of  slavery  must  not  be  extend¬ 
ed  ”  was  a  national  Whig  principle  from  the  ear¬ 
liest  dawn  of  the  Revolution.  It  has  been  recog¬ 
nised  in  the  resolutions  and  instructions  of  almost 
every  Legislature  in  the  free  States,  and  indeed 
in  almost  every  State  and  County  Convention. 
As  a  fair  sample  of  those  resolutions,  I  quote 
from  those  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  adopted 
on  the  last  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  Grace 
1850 : 

“  Resolved,  That  the  people  of  Massachusetts  earnestly 
insist  upon  the  application  by  Congress  of  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,  with  all  possible  sanctions  and_  solemuUies  of  to 
the  territorial  possessions  of  the  Union  in  all  parts  of  the 

continent  and  for  all  coming  time.  ..u., 

“  Resolved,  1  hat  the  people  of  Massachuse  ts,  in  the 
maintenance  of  these  their  well-known  and  irmncible  prim 
ciples,  expect  that  all  her  representatives  wdl  adhere  to  the.n 
at  all  times,  on  all  occasions,  and  under  all  circumstances. 

We  shall  see,  in  the  progress  of  these  bills 
and  kindred  measures  now  under  discussion, 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  more  suitable 
for  that  Legislature  to  have  adopted  those  em¬ 
phatic  resolutions  on  the  first  day  of  April,  rather 
than  on  the  last.  AVe  shall  see  whether  they  are 
to  be  considered  the  abiding  sentiment  of  the  glo¬ 
rious  old  Bay  State,  or  only  as  a  good  joke,  and 

worthy  of  all-fools’-day. 

Let  us  inquire,  as  becomes  the  Representatives 
of  a  free  and  thinking  people,  what  are  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  United  States  5  and  evince  our 
faithfulness  by  applying  to  them  the  Ordinance 
of  1787,  “  with  all  possible  sanctions  and  solemnities 

of  lam P  _  , 

The  whole  title  of  Texas  to  any  territory  west 

of  the  Nueces,  or  north  of  the  Red  river,  consists 
in  her  own  sayings,  and  the  sayings  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  [Mr.  Polk"]  Before  I  can  admit  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  that  title,  it  i\ill  be  necessary  to  establish 
the  principle  that  one  alone  can  make  a  bar  gain,  and 
that  the  President  has  power  to  giveaway  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  by  word  of  mouth. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  a  nation  can  ac¬ 
quire  territory :  by  prior  occupation,  by  purchase, 
and  by  conquest.  Texas,  it  will  not  be  pretended 
acquired  title  to  any  part  of  New  Mexico  in  any 
of  these  ways.  She  never  occupied,  never  bought, 
never  conquered,  never  even  squatted  there.  T exas 
has,  however,  passed  a  law  by  which  she  declared 
the  Rio  Grande  was  her  western  boundary,  from 
its  mouth  to  latitude  42^  north.  Paper  is  passive, 
and  receives  just  such  impressions  as  we  please 


to  make.  It  was  just  as  easy  for  T exas— nay,  just 
as  lawful — to  fix  her  boundary  on  the  Pacific  as 
on  the  Rio  Grande ;  for  Mexico  was  in_  as  full 
and  undisturbed  possession  of  all  the  territory  be¬ 
tween  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Nueces,  pnd  all  the 
territory  of  New  Mexico  east  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
as  she  was  of  the  Pacific  coast.  She  had  towns, 
villages,  and  a  city  there.  Spain,  and  Mexico 
after  Spain,  have  claimed  and  occupied  this  terri¬ 
tory  more  than  two  hundred  years;  have  exer¬ 
cised  undisputed  and  undisturbed  legislative,  judi¬ 
cial,  and  executive  power  there.  All  this  is  to  bt 
overcome  by  a  piece  of  paper,  with  a  few  words 
in  writing  thereon,  made  by  Texas. 
not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  squat  -it  is  only  c 

constructive  squat.  _  ^ 

Texas  seems  never  to  have  learned  that  •  it  tuKei 
two  to  make  a  bargain.”  In  the  same  spirit  0 
wantonuess,  Taxas  passed  a_  law  extending  he: 
boundaries  to  the  Pacific ;  it  is  lucky  thau  tm 
Governor  of  self-denying  State^^  was  so  at 

flicted  with  a  superabundance  of  modesty  that  h< 
did  not  approve  that  law.  If  he  had,  the  states 
men  and  lawgivers  around  us  would  no  doubt  no'? 
claim  for  Texas  all  New  Mexico  and  ail  Califor 
nia,  and  all  the  remainder  of  Mexico  when,  unde 
our\nanifest  destiny,  we  shall  acquire  that  country 
What  are  now  the  rightful  boundaries  of  1  exas 
Exactly  those  which  she  had  March  1,  1S45,  th 
date  of  the  resolution  of  annexation  ?  What  ter 
ritory  “  mas  then  properly  included  within  and  righi 
fully  belonged  to  Texas  These  are  the  words  c 
the  resolution.  All  that  territory  which  Pcxt 
occupied  and  exercised  sovereignty  and  doninio 
over  ;  no  more.  Hers  was  a  right  by  cosqaes 
only — it  was  not  a  right  by  treaty  or  priOiity  i 

occupation.  , 

Her  boundaries  wer**-  the  Gulf  on  the  souti,T,h 
Sabiue  on  the  east,  the  Red  river  on  the  noith  i 
the  one  hundredth  degree  of  west  longitude  frcn 
London,  thence  about  southeast  by  south  to 
branch  of  the  Nueces,  thence  down  that  rivtr  t 
the  Gulf;  and  contained  about  one  hundred  an 
twenty- five  thousand  square  miles.  This  is  Stt 
phen  F.  Austin’s  boundary,  as  designated  on  h 
own  map  in  1835.  These  are  the  boundaries  ( 
Texas  as  written  down  by  Mrs.  Mary  Ausi 
Holly  bis  relative.  The  whole  province  lay  \ 
tween'930  30'  and  99°  30'  west  longitude,  and  1 
tween  27°  and  33°  30'  north  latitude.  It  may  r 
be  amiss  to  say  that  Austin  was  one  of  the  fathii 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  that  his  count* 
men  have  erected  a  monument  to  his  memo* 
These  boundaries  have  never  been  enlarged  by  ai 
of  those  acts  which  constitute  title.  They  :^main 
the  same  up  to  the  time  of  annexation.  The 
tie  of  San  Jacinto  did  not  enlarge,  it  only  securt 
these  boundaries.  The  treaty  with  Santa  Am 
extending  those  boundaries,  was  the  merest  nuili 
Santa  Anna,  as  President,  and  free  at  home  m  t 
capital  of  the  Aztecs,  had  no  power  to  cede  i 
territory  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico ;  still  h 
could  he  make  any  treaty  while  a  prisoner  of  w 
The  law  of  Texas  was  the  merest  burlesq^ 
It  is  amazing  that  sane  men  should  urge  eit 
this  treaty  or  this  law  as  a  foundation  of  tit 
The  title  of  Texas  was  by  conquest  and  occuj 
tioD,  and  did  not  extend  a  rood  beyond.  But 
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is  vrged  that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Polk,  has  said  in  bis  message  of  the  8th  of 
December,  1846,  that  the  western  boundary  of 
Texas  was  the  Rio  Grande  from  its  mouth  to  its 
source.  The  sayings  of  the  President  do  not  vary 
the  fact.  The  boundary  of  Texas  remained  the 
same,  no  matter  what  the  President  said.  Presi¬ 
dent  Polk  said  many  strange  things ;  he  had  a 
rare  knack  of  telling  stories  to  suit  himself.  He 
said  that  the  northern  boundary  of  Oregon  was  at 
54°  40'.  He  said  that  the  war  was  created  by 
Mexico — that  American  blood  had  been  shed  upon 
American  soil  by  Mexico.  Mr.  Polk  was  not  at 
ill  particular  what  he  did  say. 

The  drift  of  this  Government  has  been  for 
lany  years  to  acquire,  right  or  wrong,  the  terri- 
try  east  of  the  Rio  Graade.  This  was  admitted 
h  substance  by  Mr.  Shannon,  our  Minister  to 
ISxico,  in  that  despatch  of  his  which  made  us  ail 
named  of  our  Minister  and  of  our  Government. 
IV.  Shannon  furnished  a  new  proof  of  the  old 
Snish  maxim,  “  that  no  cloak  is  large  enough  to 
cer  itself.” 

dr.  Calhoun,  when  Secretary  of  State,  put 
t  question  of  annexation  upon  the  express 
^und  that  slavery  was  a  blessing,  and  that  it 
s  necessary  to  extend  it  for  the  safety  of  the 
ititution,  and  for  the  security  of  the  South, 
d  that  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  all  Eu- 
pe.  This  accounts  for  these  sayings  of 
r.  Polk,  by  which  it  is  held  we  are  concluded — 
topped.  When  treating  with  Mexico,  he  would 
course  claim  all  he  could.  And  when  he  dis- 
vered  that  there  was  danger  that  the  Wilmot 
toviso  would  be  applied  to  the  territory  we 
ould  acquire  from  Mexico,  he  did  all  he  could, 
id  said  all  he  could,  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
exas,  because  all  which  could  be  shown  to  be- 
ng  to  Texas  was  slaveholding  under  her  Consti- 
ition,  and  the  Wilmot  Proviso  could  not  reach 
,  W e  had  in  Mr.  Polk  an  unfaithful  agent ;  we 
te  not  bound  by  his  sayings,  for  they  exceeded 
is  authority ,  and  if  we  repudiate  his  sayings, 
'exas  had  no  right  to  complain,  for  she  under¬ 
ood  the  meditated  fraud,  and  aided  and  encour- 
ged  its  perpetration. 

I  contradict  Mr.  Polk  with  the  less  hesitation, 
ecause  he  contradicts  himself.  In  1845,  Mr. 
*olk  sent  Mr.  Slidell  as  Minister  ^o  Mexico,  and 
hrough  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Buchanan,  in- 
tructed  Mr.  Slidell,  what  everybody  else  knew 
Defore, ‘Hhat  Santa  Fe  was  the  capital  of  New 
Mexico ;  that  it  was  settled  by  the  Spaniards  more 
than  two  centuries  ago ;  and  that  that  province 
Aad  ever  since  been  in  their  possession  and  that 
othe  Republic  of  Mexico;  that  the  Texans  had 
uver  conquered  or  taken  possession  of  it :  its  peo- 
plihad  never  been  represented  in  any  legislative 
asstnbly  or  convention  of  Texas!”  And  still  Mr. 
Pol.  gays,  in  his  message  of  29th  December,  1845, 
that  his  very  territory  was,  by  the  act  of  annexa¬ 
tion,  dmitted  as  a  part  of  Texas  as  a  State  into 
this  Laion.  Then,  according  to  the  statement  of 
this  viracious  President,  we,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  incorporated  into  this  Union  a 
vast  teriitory,  containing  at  least  one  hundred 
thousand  square  miles,  which  contained  towns, 
villages,  ind  a  city,  and  at  least  one  hundred 


thousand  inhabitants,  which  had  been  under  the 
quiet  and  peaceable  dominion  of  friendly  Pow¬ 
ers  for  over  two  centuries !  It  is  melancholy 
to  reflect,  that  the  sayings  of  the  President 
upon  this  subject  are  only  monuments  of  menda¬ 
city,  hardly  equalled,  and  that  his  acts  are  mon¬ 
strously  vicious.  W e  all  know  that  after  the  an¬ 
nexation  of  Texas,  our  Government  proposed  to 
buy  of  Mexico  all  her  territory  lying  east  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  to  pay  her  about  six  millions  for 
it.  We  all  know,  also,  that  after  the  annexation 
we  passed  a  law  directing  the  duties  to  be  refund- 
»^d  on  imported  goods,  which  should  be  exported 
in  unbroken  packages  to  Santa  Fe.  The  United 
States  had  a  commercial  ag  nt  there,  accredited 
to  the  Mexican  Government,  then,  .and  for  years 
before.  Are  not  these  facts  perfectly  conclusive 
that  we  considered,  knew,  and  admitted  New 
Mexico  and  Santa  Fe  to  belong  to  Mexico  ?  Can 
they  be  reconciled  with  common  sense  upon  any 
other  principle. 

Now,  as  Texas  in  her  maps  has  located  her  own 
boundary ;  as  her  historians  have  described  it;  as 
she  does  not  show  a  town  or  village,  or  even  a 
single  squatter,  north  of  the  Red  river,  or  any¬ 
where  else  in  New  Mexico ;  and  as  President  Polk, 
Texas’  best  friend,  and  Mexico’s  worst  enemy, 
admits  all  this,  I  shall  assume  as  proved  that 
Texas  did  not,  previous  to  the  annexation,  own 
any  part  of  New  Mexico.  Neither  had  Texas 
any  better  title  to  the  territory  between  the  Nueces 
and  the  Rio  Grande. 

Will  any  gentleman  inform  me  the  name  of 
any  Texan  town,  village,  or  even  inhabitant,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Nueces?  I  have  searched  the 
geography  and  the  history  and  the  maps  of  Texas 
in  vain.  There  was  no  such  thing  at  the  time  of 
annexation.  At  that  time  the  only  pretence  of 
settlement  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nueces  was  just 
at  its  mouth,  at  the  bay  of  Corpus  Christi.  This 
place,  or  rather  name,  has  acquired  some  celebri¬ 
ty  as  the  headquarters  of  General  Taylor ;  his 
army,  of  about  two  thousand  men,  was  encamped 
upon  the  beach,  and  remained  there  till  it  marched 
to  Point  Isabel.  I  have  it  from  good  authority, 
that  at  the  time  General  Taylor  encamped  on 
that  beautiful  beach  there  were  but  two  houses  at 
Corpus  Christi — a  dwelling  and  a  store-house; 
and  they  were  erected  by  a  Colonel  McKinney, 
who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Mexico, 
and  that  occupation  was  for  smuggling  purposes, 
and  was  itself  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Mexican 
laws  and  authority  prevailed  there. 

Mexico,  on  the  contrary,  had  towns  and  villages 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande;  the  country 
between  it  and  the  Nueces  was  called  New  San¬ 
tander,  or  Tamaulipas,  for  the  whole  length  of 
that  province,  which  runs  diagonally  from  the 
26th  to  the  30th  degree  of  north  latitude,  there 
were  old  Spanish  settlements — there  were  Reino- 
sa,  C  imargo,  Revilla,  Grande,  Baptista,  Monclo- 
va,  and  Aquaverda,  on  the  west,  and  Mier,  La¬ 
redo,  Dolores,  and  Encinos,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  There  were  intermediate  towns, 
and  Lagunilla  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nueces,  so 
long  as  25  years  ago.  Why,  sir,  a  part  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Palo  Alto  was  fought  in  a  field  of  Indian 
corn,  the  standing  and  growing  crop  of  a  Mexican 
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farmer.  Here  it  was  Mr.  Polk  said  that  “  Amer¬ 
ican  blood  nas  shed  on  American  soiP — soil  that 
had  been  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  Mexicans  after  them,  for  more  than  one 
hundred  years — their  peaceable  and  undisturbed 
possession.  We  have  no  better  title  to  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac  than  the  Mexicans  had  to  the  east 
bank  of  the  E.io  Grande  and  all  the  way  to  the 
Nueces.  The  law  which  Texas  passed  is  all  her 
title — she  had  nothing  by  possession,  nothing  by 
treaty,  and  nothing  by  conquest. 

It  is  insisted  as  a  clincher,  that  the  map  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico,  made  Feb¬ 
ruary  2,  1848,  shows  that  all  east  of  the  Rio 
Grande  belonged  to  Texas.  The  map  referred 
to  is  J.  Disturnel’s  revised  edition  of  the  map  of 
the  United  Mexican  States,  of  the  date  of  1847, 
and  does  not  purport  to  give  any  division  of  any 
portion  of  the  Mexican  territory  lying  east  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  north  of  the  Red  river.  That 
country  is  designated  in  large  capitals,  Santa 
Fe,”  all  the  way  to  the  boundary  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  same  province  of  Santa  Fe, 
which  President  Polk,  in  his  instructions  to  Mr. 
Slidell,  says  “  was  settled  by  the  Spaniards  more 
than  two  centuries  ago,  and  had  ever  since  re¬ 
mained  in  the  possession  of  Spain  and  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Mexico ;  that  the  Texans  had  never  con¬ 
quered  or  taken  possession  of  it ;  its  people  had 
never  been  represented  in  any  legislative  assem¬ 
bly  or  convention  of  Texas.’’ 

This  map  also  shows  Austin’s  boundary  line 
clearly  defined,  bounding  Texas  on  the  north  and 
west.  If  any  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  this 
map,  it  is  clearly  proved  that  Austin’s  boundaries 
are  the  true  boundaries  of  Texas. 

Let  any  gentleman  trace  the  dotted  lines  along 
the  south  branch  of  the  Pk.ed  river  to  its  source, 
and  he  will  find  what  the  topographer  considered, 
what  Austin  considered,  and  what  President  Polk 
considered,  the  northern  boundary  of  Texas. 

Those  who  argue  in  favor  of  the  title  of  Texas 
to  the  territory  north  of  the  Red  river  and  west 
of  the  Nueces,  seem  to  adopt  the  legal  folly,  that 
a  great  many  idle  pretences,  and  numerous  un¬ 
founded  and  absurd  claims,  will,  when  added  to¬ 
gether,  make  a  good  title. 

Shall  I  be  deterred  from  speaking  the  truth  ? 
Shall  I  falsify  history,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  jus¬ 
tify  or  gloss  over  one  of  the  most  flagitious  acts  on 
record  ?  American  blood  was  not  shed  on  Amer¬ 
ican  soil — it  was  shed  upon  Mexican  soil;  hers 
by  right,  by  possession,  and  she  was  in  the  right 
to  defend  it.  Texas  avers,  that  if  her  treaty  with 
Santa  Anna  did  not  give  the  Rio  Grande  for  her 
western  boundary,  nor  her  own  law,  that  our 
President  having  said  that  it  was  American  soil, 
having  marched  the  army  of  the  United  States 
there  under  the  pretence  and  allegation  that  it 
was  American  soil;  that  the  United  States  are 
concluded  or  estopped  from  saying  it  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  Texas.  This  argument,  if  it  amounted  to 
anything,  is  only  applicable  to  the  territory  south 
of  El  Paso;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  New  Mexi¬ 
co,  for  it  was  not  pretended  that  that,  or  any  por¬ 
tion  of  it,  belonged  to  Texas ;  expressly  the  con¬ 
trary  was  admitted.  The  battles  of  Palo  Alto 
and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  are  nearly  a  thousand 


miles  from  Santa  Fe.  But  let  us  examine  thiS 
doctrine  of  estoppel,  and  see  whether  there  ha? 
been  some  Presidential  jugglery  or  official  leger 
demain  which  has  estopped  the  United  States  from 
claiming  and  owning  the  territory  she  has  con¬ 
quered  and  bought. 

The  plea  of  estoppel  is  a  plea  in  bar,  predi¬ 
cated  on  a  man’s  own  act,  which  stops  him  from 
averring  anything  to  the  contrary. 

Blackstone  hath  it : 

A  man  shall  always  be  estopped  by  his  own  deed,  and 
not  be  permitted  to  aver  or  prove  anything  in  contradiction 
to  wtat  he  has  once  solemnly  avowed.” 

It  estops  a  man  from  proving  the  truth.  It  is 
always  an  odious  plea,  but  well  adapted  (if  weP 
founded)  to  this  case,  where  the  great  effort  is  t 
suppress  the  truth.  It  is  probably  the  first  tin 
that  it  was  ever  pleaded  between  States — the  fi> 
time  that  a  great  and  powerful  nation  came  ver 
near  losing  an  immense  territory  by  a  legal  qu- 
ble.  It  remained  for  abstractionists,  constituti  - 
al  grammarians,  to  apply  that  odious  plea  ia  e 
intercourse  of  nations. 

To  make  it  applicable,  the  law  should  readi 
this  wise : 

The  plea  of  estoppel  is  a  plea  in  bar,  pre 
cated  on  the  acts  and  sayings  of  a  man’s  agt 
who  transcends  his  authority,  which  stops  t 
man  not  only  from  saying  that  his  agent  tra 
scended  his  authority,  but  also  from  proving  tb 
what  he  said  was  false. 

Blackstone’s  definition,  in  order  to  be  appli< 
ble  to  this  case,  should  be  paraphrased  as  follo'w 

A  man  shall  always  be  estopped  by  the  deed 
his  agent,  who  has  no  authority  to  make  su 
deed,  and  not  be  permitted  to  aver  or  prove  eith 
that  the  agent  did  not  make  the  deed,  or  that 
had  no  authority  to  make  it. 

Gentlemen  had  better  leave  this  quibble,  tl 
plea  of  estoppel,  to  the  pettifoggers — those  w 
know  nothing  of  the  philosophy  and  much  of  t 
knaveries  of  the  law. 

These  sayings  of  President  Polk,  on  which  tl 
plea  of  estoppel  is  founded,  are  untrue  in  fac 
:  and  as  he  bad  no  power  to  convey  away  the  ten 
tory  of  the  United  States  directly,  still  less  coul 
'  he  do  so  by  indirection  and  duplicity.  These  ac 
missions  were  not  the  admissions  of  the  Unite 
States. 

Not  only  was 'President  Polk  destitute  of  au 
'  thority  to  cede  away  the  land  of  the  United  States, 

,  or  in  any  way  to  invalidate  our  title,  but  his  ad¬ 
missions  and  sayings  are  not  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  impartiality. 

In  his  intercourse  with  Mexico,  his  drift  and 
I  evident  intention  was  to  provoke  a  war ;  and  hit 
I  diplomacy  was  harsh,  arrogant,  and  assuming. 

I  After  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  he  was  still  pa" 

I  tial  to  Texas ;  because,  under  the  operation  of  t'e 
j  Wilmot  Proviso,  all  the  territory  which  we  I’^'d 
I  conquered,  except  it  belonged  to  Texas,  woulfl^e 
j  and  remain  free.  What  was  yielded  to  Txas 
i  would,  of  course,  be  slaveholding.  His  if 
object  was  to  extend  slavery.  Hence  his  4mis- 
sions  and  hence  his  sayings.  They  are  eititled 
to  no  more  credence  than  those  of  any  inter- 
j  ested  and  unscrupulous  individual  in  Us  own 
I  favor. 
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he  President  is  but  the  agent  of  the  United 
es,  and  his  powers  are  clearly  defined  by  law, 
all  other  agents ;  bis  acts  are  void  when  they 
ed  his  authority.  The  President  has  no  au- 
ity  to  give  away  or  sell  a  rood  of  the  terri- 
of  the  United  States.  For  the  President  ac- 
y  to  give  would  amount  to  nothing,  still  less 
id  his  talk  If  Texas  obtains  a  rood  of  land 
le  United  States,  it  must  be  by  a  paper  title, 
uted  in  conformity  to  law.  The  title  of  Texas 
11  her  lands  is  traced  with  her  own  sword. 

?  position  is  perfectly  equitable,  for  Texas 
V  and  understood  her  own  title,  and  perfectly 
jrstood  the  power  of  the  President,  and  knew 
the  pretence  of  extending  her  territory  by 
,ct  of  legislation  hardly  arrived  at  the  dig- 
of  infantile  nonsense.  It  is  no  answer  to 
hat  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  backed 
he  President,  and  voted  men  and  money  to 
lin  his  pretensions.  The  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
States  found  American  troops  surrounded 
lostile  Mexicans ;  those  troops  must  be  suc- 
d ;  they  were  our  countrymen,  our  friends, 
brothers  ;  we  must  not  leave  them  to  be  de¬ 
iced.  General  Taylor  and  his  army  were  in 
ico,  in  that  dangerous  position  by  the  com- 
i  of  the  President.  It  was  no  fault  of  Gen- 
Taylor;  as  a  soldier,  his  first,  second,  and 
i  duty  was  to  obey.  We  must  not  leave  the 
e  old  soldier  and  his  army  to  be  cut  to  pieces ; 
arms  of  the  United  States  must  not  be  dis- 
ed  ;  “  our  country,  whether  right  or  wrong,’’ 
the  patriotic  watchword  5  we  granted  men 
money,  for  our  blood  was  up;  but  we  quali- 
our  doings  by  branding  the  words  this  un- 
and  unconstitutional  war”  upon  the  law  that 
ted  the  supplies ;  we  did  not  sanction  the 
gs  of  the  President. 

at  it  is  alleged  that  yrQ ’■‘■acted  as  the  agent  of 
IS  ”  in  carrying  on  the  war  with  Mexico ;  that 
conquered  and  bought  all  this  territory  for 
“  as  her  agent?  Is  there  any  obligation  in  the 
;le  of  annexation  defining  the  boundaries  of 
as,  that  the  United  States  should  assert  those 
idaries?  Exactly  the  contrary.  Congress 
5xed  ‘  the  territory  properly  included  in  and 
tfully  belonging  to  the  Republic  of  Texas, 
subject  to  the  adjustment  by  the  United  States 
11  questions  of  boundary  with  Mexico.” 
gency  implies  a  principal  who  has  authority 
ommand,  and  who  is  bound,  of  course,  to  pay 
services  rendered.  The  United  States  of 
ERICA  THE  AGENT  of  Texas!  This  great  Re¬ 
lic  under  the  direction  and  control  of  less  than 
T  thousand  inhabitants!  When  the  coach 
;el  becomes  agent  of  the  fly  that  lights  on  it  as 
alls — when  the  giant  oak  becomes  agent  for  one 
■ts  smallest  twigs — this  Texas  agency  may  be 
d  as  a  parallel. 

Veil,  if  we  are  your  agent,  come,  principal,  ac- 
nt  with  your  agent ;  pay  your  agent ;  pay  us 
the  $150,000,000  which  we  have  expended  in 
ir  service ;  pay  us  for  the  pensions  you  have 
ailed  upon  us;  pay  us  for  the  fifty  thousand 
?s  we  have  laid  down  in  the  war  in  which 
1  have  involved  us.  Settle,  pay  up,  and 
n  talk  of  our  surrendering  the  acres  we  have 
a,  or  cease  talking  of  agency.  We  have  secured 


your  boundaries  that  rightfully  belonged  to  you, 
and  our  duty  is  done. 

But,  says  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  [Mr. 
Hilliard  ]  here  is  a  map,  brought  from  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Mexico,  which  shows  that  the  territory 
which  we  propose  to  cede,  which  lies  north  of  the 
Red  river,  is  not  included  within  the  boundaries 
of  New  Mexico  as  laid  down  on  that  map.^  Neither 
is  it  included  within  the  boundaries  of  Texas,  as 
laid  down  on  that  map,  or  any  other  map.  Has  it 
come  to  this— that  Texas  owns  all  the  land  that 
is  within  one  thousand  miles  of  her,  if  it  is  not 
taken  up  and  marked  as  belonging  to  some  partic¬ 
ular  province  ?  Does  Texas  acquire  territory  as 
the  children  of  Eve  derived  sin— original  sin— by 
imputation  ?  Texas,  it  seems,  claims,  as  did  the 
greedy  farmer,  all  her  own,  and  all  the  land  ad¬ 
joining  ! 

It  is  not  a  satisfactory  answer  to  say  that 
the  land  is  valueless.  First,  T  do  not  believe  the 
alleged  fact ;  and  if  the  land  is  poor,  it  is  as  rich 
for  freedom  as  it  is  for  slavery.  It  is  in  the  hill 
country,  the  mountain  home,  that  liberty  loves  to 
dwell.  The  argument  that  the  country  is  poor, 
and  therefore  it  is  no  matter  how  it  is  divided, 
reminds  me  of  the  saying  of  the  boy  who,  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  unfair  division  of  a  cake  by  his 
step  -mother  was  told  that  it  was  a  poor  cake  .  I 
care  nothing  for  the  cake,  but  only  to  see  how  the 
bitch  cut  it.”  I  object  to  the  bill  because  it  pro¬ 
poses  to  give  ten  millions  of  the  people’s  money 
where  not  one  dollar  is  due.  We  all  know  that 
one  of  the  strong  objections  to  the  admission  of 
Texas  was,  that  we  should  be  saddled  with  her 
debts.  This  objection  was  stoutly  resisted  by  some 
of  those  who  now  insist  that  we  are  equitably^  bound 
to  pay.  To  provide  against  the  possibility  of 
that  contingency,  the  following  clause  was  in¬ 
serted  in  the  article  of  annexation,  and  without 
that  insertion  the  bill  could  not  have  passed : 

“Texas  shall  reiain  all  the  vaeant  and  unappropriated 
lands  Iviug  within  its  limits,  to  be  anplied  to  the  payment  of 
its  debts  and  liabilities,  and  in  no  event  are  said  debts  and 
liabilities  to  become  a  charge  on  the  Government  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.” 

Everybody  knows  that  this  article  of  annexa¬ 
tion  could  not  have  passed  without  this  clause. 
Does  it  mean  something  or  nothing  ? 

Was  it  a  mere  lying  pretext — a  fiilse  and  fraud¬ 
ulent  pretence — to  induce  Congress  to  vote  for  an¬ 
nexation  ?  Was  there  no  more  truth  in  that  pre¬ 
tence  than  in  that  other  pretence  that  we  are  now 
on  the  eve  of  disunion  and  war  ?  W as  this  clause 
inserted  to  delude  Congress  and  appease  the  ill- 
suppressed  wrath  of  an  indignant  people  ?  Does 
not  all  the  world  know  that  Texas  could  not  have 
been  annexed  without  this  stipulation?  Suppose, 
on  the  contrary,  it  had  been  added  to  the  article  of 
annexation,  that  the  United  States  should  become 
liable  to  pay  the  debts  of  Texas — that  they  should 
take  her  and  her  war,  and  give  $10,000,000  be¬ 
sides  ;  what  Representative  or  Senator  would 
have  dared  to  vote  for  the  monstrous  proposi- 

tion?  ^ 

Has  anything  occurred  to  increase  our  liabili¬ 
ty  ?  The  words  still  stand  on  our  statute  book, 
that  the  United  States  shall  not  be  responsible 
for  the  debt  of  Texas.  The  war  which  Whigs 
predicted  would  follow  the  annexation,  did  come — 


it  cost  us  $150,000,000 — it  cost  us  fifty  thousand 
lives.  The  child  is  not  born  who  shall  live  to  see 
the  end  of  the  pensions  growing  out  of  that  war, 
or  of  the  reproach  it  has  brought  on  us.  Let 
us  examine  this  eq^uitable  claim. 

At  the  time  of  annexation,  the  whole  population 
of  Texas  was  less  than  fifty  thousand ;  she  had 
neither  money  nor  credit ;  she  was  at  war  with 
Mexico,  and  there  was  the  utmost  inveteracy  of 
hatred  between  the  two  countries.  Texas  exercised 
jurisdiction  over  about  one  hundred  thousand 
square  miles,  but  she  was  impoverished  and  feeble, 
and  there  was  some  doubt  whe  her  she  could  main¬ 
tain  her  independence.  But  she  had  a  right  to 
what  she  possessed,  and  the  right  to  acquire  more. 
By  the  act  of  annexation  she  retained  her  rightful 
boundaries,  and  surrendered  the  right  to  extend 
them.  Was  that  right  worth  anything  to  her  ? 
Certainly,  the  United  States  acquired  nothing, 
f(5r  they  had  the  full  right  before  to  conquer  these 
Territories. 

We  have  assumed  those  revenues  of  Texas 
which  arise  from  duties  on  imported  articles,  and 
those  duties,  it  is  said,  were  pledged  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  her  debts.  Well,  is  there  any  surplus  in 
Our  hands  ?  Have  we  not  paid  Texas,  and  do  we 
not  daily  pay  out  more  than  the  duties  amount 
to  ?  Is  not  Texas  relieved  from  a  war  ?  Are  not 
her  frontiers  guarded  at  our  expense?  Is  she  not 
relieved  of  the  expense  of  foreign  diplomacj’^  ? 
Are  not  her  Senators  and  Representatives  sup¬ 
ported  here  ?  Has  the  ability  of  Texas  to  pay 
her  debts  been  diminished  by  annexation  ?  On  the 
contrary,  has  not  her  ability  been  vastly  increas¬ 
ed  ?  Do  we  not  import,  use,  and  consume  her 
productions,  to  a  great  amount,  and  are  not  these 
productions  admitted  free  of  duty  ?  Would  they 
not  have  been  taxed  if  Texas  had  remained  inde¬ 
pendent?  Is  not  this  a  very  great  advantage  to 
Texas?  Does  it  not  increase  the  value  of  her 
lands,  and  of  course  her  ability  to  pay  her  debts? 
Have  not  her  lands  quadrupled  in  value  ?  Her 
productions,  and  consequent  ability  to  pay,  have 
increased  with  unexampled  rapidity.  And  is  not 
this  the  result  of  the  peace  and  security  which  an¬ 
nexation  brought  ?  The  creditors  of  Texas  had 
no  vested  right  in  these  revenues — no  claim  that 
they  could  enforce  ;  it  was  a  reliance  out  of  which 
they  had  not  received  the  first  dollar,  and  there 
was  no  prospect  that  they  would.  Their  chance 
on  the  honor  and  ability  of  Texas  is  far  greater 
now  than  previous  to  annexation.  We  have  in¬ 
creased,  nay,  quadrupled  her  ability  to  pay. 

Will  the  House  indulge  me  while  I  illustrate 
by  an  allegory?  The  owner  of  a  mill  pledges 
its  tolls  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  which  he  incur¬ 
red  in  defending  the  title  of  his  great  rich  farm, 
the  title  of  which  was  in  dispute.  The  tolls  are 
small,  not  enough  to  sustain  his  family  and  pay 
his  workmen.  Under  these  circumstances  I  buy 
the  mill,  and  direct  the  water  to  another  mill 
pond.  In  return,  I  perfect  his  title,  put  up  capi¬ 
tal  fences  all  around  his  farm,  settle  his  lawsuit, 
pay  the  costs  myself,  and  the  very  act  of  directing 
the  water  from  the  mill  has  drained  and  rendered 
immensely  valuable  a  tract  of  alluvial  soil  that 
was  before  only  a  stagnant  marsh,  and  sent  up 
continually  deadly  miasma.  I  render  it  fertile  and 


wholesome.  The  miller  boys  are  now  health] 
they  are  not  dragged  away  to  lawsuits  as  wi 
nesses,  and  the  farm  being  well  fenced,  they  a 
able  to  devote  all  their  time  to  industrial  pursuit 
they  are  better  fed  and  clothed ;  their  productioi 
are  far  greater ;  their  ability  to  pay  the  fai 
ily  debts  vastly  increased.  Under  these  circui 
stances,  the  money  lender,  in  conjunction  wi 
the  miller  and  his  boys,  conspire  against  tx 
and  call  upon  me  to  pay  their  mortgage.  I  rep 
to  the  mortgagee,  no ;  1  am  none  the  richer  f 
these  tolls  5  they  have  cost  me  ten  times  as  mm 
as  they  have  come  to,  and,  besides,  I  have  vas 
ly  increased  the  value  of  the  remaining  propert 
which  is  also  liable  for  the  payment  of  yoi 
debt.  Look  to  your  other  remedy,  which  is  abu 
dant ;  and  when  that  remeiy  is  exhausted,  ai 
your  debt  is  not  paid,  and  I  have  any  funds  in  n 
hands  resulting  from  the  tolls  of  the  mill,  we  w 
talk  further.  They  then  threaten,  that  unless 
pay  the  full  extent  of  the  claim,  they  will  come  ai 
take  my  farm  and  my  mill  by  force.  A  liti 
roused,  I  say,  You  Mr.  Miller,  and  your  boys,  a 
ungrateful  dogs — you  were  originally  a  kind 
loafer,  and  strayed  away  and  squatted  on  lai 
where  you  had  no  business  to  go.  You  picked 
quarrel  with  the  landholder,  and  involved  me 
the  quarrel,  much  to  my  disgrace  and  loss.  I  o’' 
you  nothing  but  good  will.  As  for  you,  IV! 
Money-lender,  you  are  a  shark — a  land  shar 
you  never  lent  a  quarter  of  the  money  you  clair 
it  is  all  a  shaving,  gambling  transaction ;  and 
have  strong  reasons  to  believe  that  much  of  t 
money  you  did  lend  was  stolen — Swartwout 
from  me.  If  you  want  my  money  or  my  mill,  y 
must  come  and  take  them.  1  don’t  care  a  fig  f 
your  threats ;  but  if  you  commit  any  violence— 
you  come  on  to  my  premises  with  the  design  y 
have  expressed,  I  shall  defend  my  premises,  a: 
put  you  under  bonds  to  keep  the  peace. 

The  equity  is  all  clearly  the  other  way.  I 
right,  the  United  States  should  retain  the  sovt 
eignty  and  own  the  soil  of  all  that  territory  1: 
tween  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  as  soi 
small  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  t 
lives  it  cost,  and  the  pensions  it  has  entailed  up 
us.  I  will  propound  one  question  to  those  w 
insist  that  we  are  equitably  bound  to  pay  tl 
$10,000,000.  It  is  a  searching  question,  and  t 
honest  answer  will  show  whether  it  is  under 
profound  sense  of  justice  or  a  less  noble  moti 
that  we  pay  this  debt.  Suppose  Texas  was  qui' 
peaceable ;  made  no  disloyal  threats ;  was  as  qui 
as  the  claimants  for  French  spoliations  are ; 
subdued  in  her  tone  as  are  those  who  suffered  1 
the  depreciation  of  continental  money ;  would  ai 
man  think,  still  less  would  any  Senator  or  R,epi 
sentative  dare  to  propose  to  give  to  Tex 
$10,000,000  for  equity  only — for  justice?  That  mi 
is  not  to  be  found.  Will  Congress  yield,  then, 
the  threats  of  Texas,  to  her  disloyal  and  treaso 
able  bluster,  what  you  would  not  think  of  yiel 
ing  to  justice  and  equity?  Will  you  be  frigb 
ened  from  your  propriety,  because  Texas  threa 
ens  to  take  her  way  of  arriving  at  what  she  cal 
justice — Texas,  that  could  not  furnish  Maj 
Neighbors  with  spending  money  when  he  went 
run  out  the  new  counties — Texas,  that  cann 
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prevent  the  Indians  from  scalpicg  her  frontier  in-  | 
habitaots?  Nothing  is  further  from  Texas  than  | 
the  desire  to  have  any  collision  tvith  the  United  j 
States.  No  State  in  this  Union  is  more  anxious 
to  remain  in  the  Union.  The  first  nullifier  re¬ 
mains  to  be  found.  She  has  no  afiinity  -with  trai¬ 
tors  ;  her  -women  and  children  would  cry  them¬ 
selves  blind,  and  her  brave  men  would  run  mad, 
if  division  should  begin.  The  story  is  all  gam¬ 
mon  :  it  is  an  invention  of  the  bulls  and  the  bears — 
propagated  by  their  hired  penny-a-liners  and 
terrible-accident  writers. 

In  whose  behalf  is  it  that  we  are  called  on  to  pay 
ten  millions?  Texas  avers  that  she  don’t  ask  it. 
We  have  a  right  to  take  her  at  her  word,  though 
we  know  her  mouth  waters  for  the  money ;  and 
when  she  has  got  it  she  will,  like  the  lewd  woman 
named  in  Scripture,  wipe  her  lips,  and  say,  “  I 
have  done  no  harm  ” 

Sir,  I  will  venture  to  predict  that  before  we  get 
through  these  bills,  we  shall  have  proof  of  what  I 
say.  Let  these  bills  rub  hard — let  their  passage 
be  doubtful,  and  we  shall  see  the  Representative 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Ho-vvard]  come  to  their  rescue. 
Sir,  I  doubi  not  that  Representative,  who  for 
months  has  been  ‘‘  cramming  our  ears  against  the 
stomach  of  our  sense,”  that  Texas  claims  and  in¬ 
sists  upon  the  Rio  Grande  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth  as  her  boundary,  that  she  will  not  barter 
away  her  rights — that  she  despises  our  gold— will 
whip  in  with  amazing  alacrity  when  he  discovers 
that  these  bills  cannot  be  passed  without  his  vote. 

Is  there  any  particular  good-will  or  kindness 
resulting  from  benefits  conferred,  that  we  should 
give  to  Texas,  and  of  course  to  hopeless  slavery, 
70,000  square  miles  of  territory,  and  SlO.OOO.odd 
in  money?  Our  connection  with  that  country 
has  been  one  continued  source  of  unmixed  mis¬ 
chief.  Almost  the  first  official  act  which  the  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Representatives  from  that  State  did,  was 
to  repeal  the  tariff  1842,  and  inflict  on  us  that  of 
1846 — a  tariff  that  has  brought  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  interests  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  In  our  folly 
we  conferred  upon  that  State — then  not  as  rich, 
populous,  or  powerful,  as  some  of  the  single  Con¬ 
gressional  districts  in  the  State  of  New  York — 
two  votes  in  the  Senate,  and  two  in  this  House, 
and  those  voces  struck  down  the  tariff  of  1842 
The  toiling  millions  then  learned — learned  too 
late — what  confidence  they  ought  to  have  reposed 
on  the  mottoes  emblazoned  on  the  banners  of  the 
unterrified  Democracy — “  Polk,  Dallas,  victory, 
and  the  tariff  of  1842.” 

The  war  in  which  she  has  involved  us 
has  filled  the  land  with  mourning,  lamentation, 
and  woe.  Does  the  spirit  that  she  affects  now, 
entitle  her  to  our  special  regard  ? — a  State  that 
threatens  the  foullest  treason,  and  robs  her 
children  of  the  means  of  education,  to  enable 
her  to  raise  her  parricidal  arm  against  her 
indulgent  parent  ?  I  have  not  much  affection  for 
this  species  of  revolutionary  claim.  It  is  perfect¬ 
ly  understood  that  our  people  were  prompted  to 
go  to  Texas  with  arms  in  their  hands  “to  fight 
for  their  rights,”  to  conquer  the  territory  of  a 
nation  with  whom  we  were  at  peace.  They  went 
singly  and  in  pairs,  and  whole  companies  of 
American  armed  men  with  American  arms  and 


equipments — American  uniforms — marched  at  the 
sound  of  American  music,  under  the  glorious 
American  banner,  to  the  conquest  of  Texas.  It 
is  with  shame  and  confusion  of  face  that  1  admit 
that  our  Government  countenanced,  nay.  covertly 
encouraged  all  these  aggressions,  with  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  intention  of  acquiring  slave  territory. 
Had  this  Government  taken  half  the  pains  to 
suppress  this  invasion  of  Texas,  that  it  did  to  put 
down  the  popular  excitement  at  the  North  in  pa¬ 
triot  times,  or  the  invasion  of  Cuba  during  this 
session,  we  should  have  had  no  battle  of  S  in  Ja¬ 
cinto,  no  Texan  independence,  no  annexation,  no 
Mexican  war.  Our  people  are  prone  to  such 
forays  ;  we  need  to  use  ail  reasonable  restraints, 
and  especially  it  should  be  understood,  that  no 
money-lender  will  be  safe  that  adi^ances  money 
for  such  revolutionary  purposes.  We  are  now 
looking  with  more  eagerness  towards  Cuba  than 
we  once  did  towards  Texas.  How  long  before 
General  Lopez  will  issue  his  scrip  How  long 
before  the  American  Congress  will  be  called  on 
to  redeem  it?  When  will  there  be  an  end  of 
these  claims?  What  guarantee  have  we  that  ten 
millions  is  all.  If  we  are  bound  to  pay  the  debts 
of  Texas,  are  we  not  by  virtue  of  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  bound  to  pay  the  debts  of  Mexico?  We 
appropriated  her  revenues  for  a  year ;  we  appro¬ 
priated  her  territory  that  was  pledged  for  the 
payment  of  her  debts  ;  we  have  already  removed 
from  her  mines  over  thirty  tons  of  gold.  Have  a 
care,  the  creditors  of  Mexico  will  be  upon  you. 

I  protest  against  the  payment  of  this  money, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  done  under  the  false  pre¬ 
tence  that  we  are  buying  land  of  Texas — under 
the  false  pretence  that  we  are  equitably  bound  to 
pay  her  gambling  debts.  Admit  this  principle, 
tolerate  this  pretence,  and  it  will  be  immediately 
claimed  that  all  the  territory  which  we  have  con¬ 
quered  or  bought  of  Mexico  east  of  the  Rio 
Grande  is  slave  territory,  because  it  once  belonged 
to  Texas  ;  and  if  we  assert  the  fact  to  be  other¬ 
wise^  we  shall  then  be  told,  as  we  are  now,  that 
we  are  estopped  from  alleging  that  it  did  not  be¬ 
long  to  Texas,  because  we  admitted  that  it  did, 
by  buying  it  of  Texas  and  paying  ten  millions 
for  it. 

In  whose  behalf  is  it  that  we  are  called  on  to 
pay  these  ten  millions?  Not  those  who  earned 
it — not  those  who  fought  and  bled,  nor  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  those  who  died  to  achieve  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Texas.  Doubtful,  very  doubtful, 
whether  a  dollar  of  it  finds  its  way  into  the  pock¬ 
ets  of  those  who  fought  the  battle  of  San  Jacin¬ 
to,  or  the  survivors  of  those  who  were  massacred 
at  the  Alamo.  No!  no!  no!  It  is  going  to  the 
silk  stocking  and  ruflled-shirt  gentry' — those  who 
are  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  who  fare 
sumptuously  every  day ;  to  those  who  have  paid 
for  these  Texas  bonds,  perhaps  a  shilling  on  a 
dollar ;  they  are  the  bulls  and  the  bears  of  the 
stock  market,  who  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin, 
and  yet  Solomon  in  all  his  glory'  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  these.  If  not  the  lineal  descendants, 
they  are  of  the  same  craft,  occupation,  and  busi¬ 
ness,  of  those  who  were  whipped  out  of  a  certain 
temple  eighteen  hundred  years  ago — whipped  out 
with  a  lash  of  small  cords — a  kind  of  cat-o’-nine- 
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tails,  I  suppose!  If  I  were  a  Christian  for  noth¬ 
ing  else,  I  would  be  for  that  good,  sound  drubbing 
which  was  given  to  the  shavers  and  stockjobbers 
who  desecrated  the  temple — the  bulls  and  bears 
of  Zion.  Oh  !  for  a  second  advent  of  that  same 
lash  of  small  cords  !  How  useful,  how  salutary, 
in  cleansing  the  purlieus  of  our  legislative  halls  ! 
Properly  applied,  how  would  the  blacklegs,  who 
manufacture  public  opinion,  and  thus  corrupt 
legislation,  fly  darkling ! 

But  it  is  said  it  is  a  measure  that  will  give 
peace.  Will  it  give  peace  to  the  advocates  of  free¬ 
dom?  They,  in  their  mode  of  thinking,  are 
robbed  of  their  money  and  freedom  of  her  terri¬ 
tory — it  gives  no  peace  to  them.  The  South,  on 
the  contrary,  insists  that  the  whole  territory  be¬ 
longs  to  Texas — all  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  all 
the  way  from  its  mouth  to  its  source ;  that  it  is 
all  slave  territory.  The  South  also  insists  that 
she  pays  more  than  her  share  of  taxes  ;  that  she 
is  not  benefited,  while  the  North  is,  by  the  ex¬ 
action  of  duties.  You  take  her  funds,  the  money 
which  you  have  wrung  from  her,  and  use  it  to 
rob  her,  as  she  says,  of  slave  territory.  You  rob 
her  of  both  land  and  money,  and  give  it  to  free¬ 
dom.  Thus  thinks  the  South.  Will  this  bring 
peace  to  the  South?  It  will  rather  bring  a  sword. 

But  it  is  said  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion, 
and  therefore  it  is  best  to  compromise.  Let  us 
have  done  with  compromises;  the  ear  is  pained  at 
the  word.  The  Missouri  Compromise  deceived — 
destroyed  those  politicians  at  the  Noith  who 
aided  it.  It  vastly  injured  that  noble  State  by 
spreading  and  ripening  the  cancer  of  slavery. 
The  nullification  compromise  brought  the  manu¬ 
facturing  interest  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  These 
compromises  were  but  expedients — short-sighted, 
temporizing,  ruinous  expedients.  We  did  then  evil 
that  good  might  come.  In  our  fody,  we  thought 
the  end  would  justify  the  means  ;  and  we  are  now 
acting  on  the  same  principle,  and  attempting  to 
reenact  the  same  folly. 

Collecting  our  scattered  senses,  let  us  confide 
in  the  justice  and  patriotism  of  the  Union,  and 
every  member  thereof.  He  is  a  slanderer  who 
imputes  disloyal  or  treasonable  motives  to  the 
North  or  to  the  South.  Disunionists,  if  any  ex¬ 
ist,  either  at  the  North  or  the  South,  are  few  and 
far  between.  There  are  more  lunatics  in  the  asy¬ 
lums  than  there  are  disunionists  out.  There  is 
not  a  city  or  hamlet  in  this  mighty  Republic  where 
the  lovers  of  the  Union  are  not  ten,  nay,  an  hun¬ 
dred  to  one  of  those  who  plot  its  dismember¬ 
ment. 

But  it  is  said  Texas  did  not  ask  to  come  into 
this  Union;  that  we  courted  her,  and  all  that 
twaddle.  The  hope  and  expectation  of  Texas, 
from  the  beginning,  was  to  come  into  the  Union. 
That  was  the  drift  and  tendency  of  all  her  ac¬ 
tions.  Her  Constitution,  rendering  slavery  per¬ 
petual,  was  shaped  on  purpose  to  give  her  a  claim 
on  the  sympathies  and  interests  of  the  slavehold¬ 
ing  States. 

She  asked  for  admission,  and  was  denied.  She 
then,  with  the  same  object  in  view,  coquetted  with 
Great  Britain ;  and  that  which  we  would  not 
yield  to  love,  we  did  to  jealousy. 

We  do  not  ask  for  your  $10,000,000,  says 


Texas.  True  ;  but  that  is  what  she  wants — what 
she  aims  at.  She  does  not  beg  in  so  many  words : 
neither  does  the  Spanish  robber  rob,  when  he 
places  his  hat  in  the  path,  hides  himself  behind  a 
bush  hard  by,  and  when  the  traveller  has  got  near 
the  hat,  shouts,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  Travel¬ 
ler!  in  the  name  of  the  Virgin,  put  money  in  the 
hat !  I  beseech  you,  put  money  in  the  hat,  for  the 
sake  of  the  blessed  Mary  7”  The  startled  travel¬ 
ler  looks  to  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and  dis¬ 
covers  a  stout  fellow,  with  a  long-barrelled  Span¬ 
ish  gun  aimed  directly  at  his  head  ;  and  move  as 
the  traveller  will,  the  gun  still  points  exactly  to 
his  head,  and  the  gentleman  beggar’s  finger  is  on 
the  trigger,  while  he  begs  for  alms  in  the  name 
of  the  Virgin ! 

I  have  no  fear  of  nullification ;  men  know  their 
own  interests  too  well — they  have  too  much  re¬ 
gard  for  their  own  fame.  But  Texas  has  wit  and 
enterprise,  and  is  not  over-scrupulous  ;  and  if  the 
Missouri  Compromise  was  effected  by  clamor — if 
the  nullification  compromise  was  brought  about 
by  clamor  and  fear — if  the  removal  of  the  Geor¬ 
gia  Indians  was  brought  about  by  menace  and 
threat  and  braggadocio,  giving  occasion  to  the  say¬ 
ing,  that  “  Georgia  always  has  her  own  way,^'>  why 
cannot  Texas  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  her  illus¬ 
trious  predecessors,  when  there  is  a  prospect  of 
her  being  paid  for  her  antics  and  enactments 
70,000  square  miles  of  land  and  $10  000,000?  It 
remains  for  the  representatives  of  the  free  North 
to  decide  whether  they  will  be  frightened  from 
their  property  by  the  stale  cry  of  “Wolf!  wolf!” 

Sir,  the  provinces  of  Rome  were  laid  waste; 
the  Gauls  had  possession  of  the  Eternal  City  ; 
the  Capitol  was  besieged,  and  its  garrison  was 
worn  down  with  fatigue  and  famine.  Even  then 
Romans  stood  to  their  arms,  rather  than  balance 
the  sword  of  Brennus  with  gold  ! 

The  creditors  of  Mexico — and  they  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  numerous,  her  debts  great — suppose 
they  should  insist  that  we  were  liable  for  the 
debts  of  Mexico,  on  the  ground  that  we  had 
bought  the  Territories  of  California  and  New 
Mexico ;  California,  whose  mountains  are  filled 
with  gold,  in  whose  sands  all  is  gold  that  glis¬ 
tens.  We  have  removed  from  that  dreamy,  that 
enchanted  country,  already  enough  pure  gold  to 
pay  all  the  debts  of  Mexico  ;  and  we  have  hardly 
begun.  H  ive  a  care,  when  you  establish  this 
principle  of  equity,  that  you  do  not  establish  the 
principle  that  we  are  equitably  bound  to  pay  all 
the  debts  of  Mexico  too. 

What,  then,  will  you  do  ?  I  will  give  to  Texas 
all  that  which  belongs  to  her,  and  will  not  crowd 
the  line.  The  theory  of  the  Government  being 
vindicated,  and  justice  done,  all  good  people  would 
be  content.  I  would  have  no  unnecessary  deal¬ 
ings  with  Texas.  She  is  far  away  too  sharp  for 
us.  Her  history  would  seem  to  prove  that  who¬ 
ever  dealt  with  Texas,  was  cheated  ex  ofjicio,  or, 
as  lawyers  say,  nunc  pro  tunc.  Let  Mexico — let 
her  creditors — let  the  scenes  that  are  enacting 
around  us  now — speak.  Protection  is  her  due; 
yield  it  without  stint ;  but  I  will  not  buy  an  acre 
of  her  land,  or  give  her  a  dollar  of  our  money. 
Above  all  things,  I  will  not  give  her  money  under 
the  pretence  that  she  has  ceded  to  us  land.  By 
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and  by  she  will  claim  that  it  is  slaveholding  terri¬ 
tory,  because  she  once  owned  it ;  and  when  we 
deny  this,  Texas  will  again  aver  you  are  estopped 
from  saying  it  was  not  ours,  because  you  bought 
it  of  her,  and  gave  her  ten  millions  for  it.  We 
can  direct  the  Supreme  Court  to  entertain  a  suit. 
We  shall  then  have  legal  proof  how  far,  and  how 
much,  Texas  has  conquered ;  how  much  she  has 
acquired ;  how  much  she  exercised  jurisdiction 
and  dominion  over.  We  shall  also  legally  ascer¬ 
tain  the  just  amount  of  the  debt  of  Texas,  and 
whether  we  are  in  equity  bound  to  pay  it.  But 
this,  it  is  said,  is  too  slow  a  process.  Why  too 
slow  ?  Does  Texas  want  more  land  ?  "SVhy,  sir, 
she  has  three  thousand  acres  now  to  each  man, 
woman,  and  child,  in  her  whole  State.  They  are 
not  very  much  crowded — have  plenty  of  elbow 
room  yet;  her  lands  are  not  so  dear  as  to  need 
that  more  should  be  brought  into  the  market. 
Good  lands  can  be  bought,  I  am  told,  for  from  ten 
to  twenty  cents  the  acre  in  Texas. 

The  garments  of  Texas  hang  loosely  upon  her ; 
she  will  hardly  fill  them  in  half  a  century.  But 
Texas  is  in  such  hot  haste  to  have  this  question 
settled  ;io7r,  that  she  will  rebel  if  it  is  not  done 
She  is  about  to  pass  laws  to  raise  an  army  to  go 
and  seize  upon  New  Mexico,  and  has  appropriat¬ 
ed  her  school  fund  to  sustain  this  army.  W ell, 
to  do  this  is  only  treason.  Now,  sir.  all  this  is 
gammon.  Texas  will  never  raise  a  soldier  for 
this  purpose.  She  compassed  sea  and  land  to  come 
in.  She  would  rather  surrender  her  pretended 
rights  to  these  lands  and  these  $10,000,000  an 
hundred  times  over,  than  to  go  out  of  the  Union. 

Has  Texas  soldiers  to  spare?  The  cry  is  that 
the  Indians  are  scalping  her  frontier  inhabitants. 
Has  she  money?  She  sent  Major  Neighbors  to 
run  into  three  counties  all  New  Mexico  east  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  It  is  a  great  work  ;  there  are 
over  90.000  square  m.les  in  it ;  it  is  the  work  of 
many  months;  of  surveyors,  engineers,  axemen, 
chainmen ;  would  cost  $-50,000  at  least ;  and  all 
this  work  Major  Neighbors  was  sent  to  do  at  the 
tap  of  drum.  And  after  staying  about  three 
weeks,  and  having  made  the  fuss  that  he  was  sent 
to  make,  returns,  having  accomplished  nothing,  did 
not  expect  to  accomplish  anything — he  went  there 
to  make  a  fuss,  and  have  that  fuss  told  of  here  for 
effect.  It  is  curious  to  notice  the  reason  why  this 
Major  Neighbors  quit  so  suddenly — “  his  funds 
failed.”  “  Finding  my  funds  nearly  exhausted,” 
is  the  word.  This  is  the  real  reason  urged  by 
this  Major  Neighbors  to  the  Governor  of  Texas; 
got  out  of  pocket-money — this  big  Major,  that 
went  to  New  Mexico  to  run  out  into  three  coun¬ 
ties  a  tract  of  country  nearly  three  times  the 
size  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  had  not  money 
enough  to  keep  the  devilfrom  dancing  in  his  pock¬ 
ets  ;  and  we  are  called  on  to  believe  that  he  went 
there  with  the  serious  intention  of  surveying 
100,000  square  miles  of  land,  without  engineers, 
surveyors,  axe-men,  or  implements,  without 
funds.  We  are  also  called  on  to  believe  that 
Texas,  that  has  no  money  to  spare  and  no  credit 
before  we  talked  of  giving  her  ten  millions — 
whose  bonds  sold  for  ten  cents  and  twenty  cents 
on  the  dollar — has  got  the  means  to  raise  and 
equip  and  support  an  army,  and  send  it  six  hun¬ 


dred  miles  through  the  wilderness  for  a  winter 
'  campaign,  to  subdue  New  Mexico,  and  that  to 
make  sure  of  the  means  she  has  appropriated  her 
;  school  fund. 

The  school  fund  of  Texas,  being  well  secured, 

;  might  perhaps  sell ;  but  it  would  be  a  slow  way 
I  of  raising  money.  The  bulls  and  the  bears  of  the 
stock  market,  who  own  the  Texas  bonds,  would 
be  slow  to  buy  ;  for  they  only  desire  to  hear  the 
rvmors  of  rrar  ;  and  the  citizens  of  Texas  are  the 
i  last  people  in  the  world  that  desire  to  annex  New 
!  Mexico.  She  would  not  take  it  as  a  gift.  Her 
:  Representative  here,  who  talks  so  long  and  so  loud 
about  the  right  of  Texas  to  all  New  Mexico, 
would  hardly  find  his  way  back  to  this  Hall,  New 
Mexico  being  annexed  to  his  district ;  and  slavery 
would  not  long  have  an  abiding  place  in  Texas 
j  when  that  institution  had  to  encounter  the  votes 
i  of  New  Mexico. 

I  T exas  has  neither  the  power  nor  the  will  to  sub- 
I  due  New  Mexico,  and  has  not  the  folly  to  attempt 
{  it.  New  Mexico  would  be  a  curse  to  her,  and  she 
I  knows  it.  Texas  has  been  to  her  a  rough  and 
,  bloody  neighbor.  And  the  hue  and  cry  is  only 
I  raised  to  frighten  us  from  our  propriety,  and  in¬ 
duce  us  to  pay  ten  millions,  and  besides  yield  up 
at  least  seventy  thousand  square  miles — the  sover- 
i  eignty  and  the  soil  to  Texas  and  slavery. 

!  The  most  refined  malice  could  hardly  invent  a 
j  worse  punishment  for  Texas  than  to  give  her  all 
;  the  territory  she  claims.  Let  her  take  all  New 
!  Mexico.  She  would  realize  the  fable  of  the  eagle 
I  that  robbed  the  altar  of  a  sacrifice,  to  which  a 
j  live  coal  of  fire  adhered,  and  bore  it  away  to  her 
S  nest. 

This  hue  and  cry  of  war,  and  invasion,  and 
I  conventions,  is  all  for  effect.  There  is  no  great 
j  anxiety  in  the  country,  except  what  the  newspa- 
j  pers  have  created,  and  for  which  the  politicians 
and  the  stock-jobbers  have  paid.  No  one  has  been 
diverted  from  his  industrial  pursuits.  Not  a  fur¬ 
row  the  less  has  been  ploughed  ;  not  a  swarth  the 
less  mowed ;  not  a  bushel  of  grain  the  less  sowed. 
No  stocks  have  decreased  in  value,  and  Texas 
I  stocks  have  vastly  risen.  The  only  real  distress 
j  is  with  the  holders  of  Texas  bonds — those  bonds 
I  that  they  have  purchased  for  ten  and  twenty  cents 
I  on  the  dollar. 

i  The  safety  of  these  bondholders  and  the  real 
i  interests  of  Texas  are  the  surest  guarantees  that 
j  no  overt  act  of  treason  will  be  perpetrated.  Tex- 
I  as  and  the  bondholders  know  that  the  first  trea- 
j  sonable  blow  that  is  struck  is  death  to  all  their 
I  hopes  ;  that  then  the  United  States,  strong  in  their 
j  rights  and  strong  in  her  physical  power,  would 
I  put  justice  to  the  line  and  judgment  to  the  plum- 
!  met,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  their  golden 
dreams. 

!  But  we  are  advised  that  only  settle  this  one 
I  difficulty — the  boundary  of  Texas — and  all  will  be 
j  quiet ;  nullification  will  become  obsolete,  and  trea- 
i  son  and  Nashville  Conventions  will  forever  cease 
i  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  And  who  would  not 
'  give  ten  millions  and  a  few  acres  of  barren  rock 
j  for  lasting  peace  ?  Sir,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
I  man  to  be  at  peace,  he  is  naturally  restive  and 
i  uneasy ;  and  there  will  even  be  some  cause  of  agi- 
j  tation — sometimes  the  removal  of  the  Georgia  In- 
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dians — sometimes  the  high  taxes  on  Governor 
Hamilton’s  si^gir — sometimes  the  conquest  of 
Texas — sometimes  the  conquest  of  Cuba.  Slight 
causes  will  produce  excitement  enough  to  induce 
our  people  to  talk  treason  and  disunion ;  and  the 
orators  and  the  excitement  will  not  decrease  if 
you  pay  a  premium  on  treason. 

The  nullification  compromise  produced  exactly 
that  which  the  nullifiers  desired.  We,  in  effect, 
repealed  the  tariff  to  which  they  objected,  and 
ruined  the  manufacturing  interests.  Had  the 
GoveJ*nment  then  taken  its  stand,  and  maintained 
its  own  dignity  and  self-respect,  we  should  have 
had  no  trouble  with  Texas. 

Representatives  of  the  free  North,  and,  in  an 
especial  manner,  Representatives  of  the  great 
State  of  New  York,  the  eyes  of  our  constituents 
are  turned  on  us  5  nothing  doubting  that,  with 
courage  and  constancy,  and  unwavering  fidelity, 
we  shall  truly  represent  them  in  all  things,  and 
in  an  especial  manner  upon  the  great  questions 
of  human  freedom.  The  unusual  length  of  our 
session,  the  fervor  of  our  debates,  the  melancholy 
events  which  have  attended  us  step  by  step  in  our 
slow  progress,  have  fixed  the  eyes  of  the  world 
upon  us.  Every  action  will  be  scrutinized,  and  a 
judgment,  stern,  severe,  but  just,  will  bo  passed 
on  each  vote,  and  the  name  and  the  vote  will  de¬ 
scend  to  posterity.  It  is  of  some  importance  to 
ourselves,  of  more  to  our  constituents,  and  of  im¬ 
measurable  consequence  to  the  vast  regions 
for  which  we  are  legislating,  that  the  laws 
we  pass  should  be  just  and  wise,  marked  with 
forecast,  and  distinguished  by  humanity  and  pa¬ 
rental  love. 

Let  us  one  and  all  remember,  that  it  is  for  the 
Territories  and  their  especial  good,  that  we  are 
making  laws — the  Territories  that,  with  strong 
and  bloody  hands,  we  have  forced  into  this  Union ; 
that  policy  and  humanity  demand  that  we  should 
obliterate  from  ihe  minds  of  those  we  have  con¬ 
quered,  the  memory  of  wrongs  done  and  suffer¬ 
ings  endured,  and  that  we  should  show  to  the 
world  that  we  are  magnanimous  in  peace,  as  we 
are  strong  in  war. 

On  the  result  of  our  deliberations  depends  in 
no  small  degree  the  wealth,  and  power,  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  those  vast  Territories  for  ages  to  come 
It  is  beneath  the  dignity  and  degrading  to  the 
wisdom  and  humanity  of  either  North  or  South 
to  impose  on  these  Territories  laws  offensive  and 
injurious  to  them,  because  they  may  be  beneficial 
to  us.  We  found  these  Territories  free — no 
slave’s  foot  pressed  their  wide-extended  domain. 
If  slavery  is  a  blessing,  we  should  confer  that 
blessing  on  them ;  if  a  curse,  our  duty  is  plain 
Is  not  the  deleterious  irfluence  of  slavery  written 
with  a  pencil  of  light,  in  almost  every  page  of  our 
history  ?  Let  one  of  the  most  accomplished  ora¬ 
tors  of  the  South,  one  of  her  soundest  statesman, 
speak.  Do  we  not  all  feel  honored  that  he  now 
holds  a  seat  in  this  Flail  ? 

“  We  know  that  the  blessiuss  of  our  position,  and  soil, 
and  climate,  are  countervailed  by  the  apathy  of  our  p'lblic 
counsels,  and  by  our  exclusive  reliance  upon  invo’untary 
labor.  Our  interests  and  senses  proclaim  the  progress  0 
general  decline ;  conscience  and  experience  attest  that  sla 
very  is  its  principal  cause.  Do  we  not  contemplate  Virginia 
justly  when  we  regard  her  as  meager,  haggard,  and  enfee¬ 
bled,  with  decrepitude  stealing  upon  her  lioibs,  as  given  over 


to  leanness  and  impotency,  and  as  wasting  away  under  the 
improvidence  and  the  inactivity  which  e  ernally  accompany 
the  fatal  institution  which  she  cherishes,  and  cherishes,  too, 
as  a  mother  who  will  hazard  her  own  life,  rather  than  part 
even  with  the  monstrous  offspring  that  afflicts  her?  If  I 
am  to  judge  from  the  tone  of  our  debate,  and  from  the  con¬ 
cessions  on  all  hands  expressed,  there  is  not  a  man  in  this 
body,  no-one  perhaps  that  is  even  represented  here,  who 
would  not  have  thanked  the  generations  that  have  g  ne  be¬ 
fore  us,  if,  ac*^ing  as  public  men,  they  had  brought  this 
bondage  to  a  close;  who  would  not  have  thanked  them,  if, 
acting  as  private  men,  on  private  motives,  they  had  relin¬ 
quished  the  property  which  their  mistaken  kiudness  has 
devolved  upon  us.  In  this  investigation  there  is  no  difficul¬ 
ty;  nothing  has  been  left  to  speculation  or  inquiry;  for, 
however  widely  gentlemen  have  differed  upon  the  power  and 
the  justice  of  touching  this  property,  they  halve  yet  united 
in  a  common  testimony  to  its  character.  It  has  bten frankly 
and  un  q'  ivocaHy  declared,  from  the  very  commencement 
of  this  debate,  by  the  most  decided  enemi  s  of  abolition 
themselves,  as  well  as  by  others,  that  this  property  is  ‘an 
evil;  ’  that  it  is  a  dangerous  property P 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  an  orator,  a  states¬ 
man,  a  philanthropist.  They  were  uttered  on  a 
most  interesting  occasion,  in  the  bosom  of  his 
friends,  deliberating  on  their  own  Constitution 
in  the  Capitol  of  his  own  beloved  Virginia.  Let 
the  North  listen,  withhold  her  own  opinions,  let 
her  adopt  those  of  statesmen  who  see,  feel,  and 
know  the  present  effects  and  future  consequences 
of  slavery. 

Cannot,  will  not  the  South  disabuse  herself  of 
the  opinion  that  the  North  desires  to  interfere 
with  slavery  where  it  exists  by  law?  We  at 
the  North  are  accused  of  being  cold,  calculating, 
penny-wise,  and  of  approving  or  condemning  as 
we  find  the  balance  of  profit  or  loss.  We  are  cer¬ 
tainly  a  calculating  and  thrifty  people,  and  we 
live  in  obedience  to  the  law — and  above  all  other 
laws,  we  love,  honor,  and  obey  our  glorious  Con¬ 
stitution.  We  know  we  have  no  power  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  slavery  in  the  States,  and  we  do  not  de- 
isire  to  furnish  the  ardent  South  with  an  apology 
for  dishonoring  that  sacred  charter. 

Were  we  at  the  North  guided  and  controlled 
by  the  cold,  calculatiug,  and  venal  motives  which 
are  ascribed  to  us  ;  were  we  sectional — not  influ¬ 
enced  by  an  enlarged  philanthropy  which  em¬ 
braced  every  part  of  this  Union  and  looked  to  its 
present  and  future  good — you  would  hear  no  word 
uttered  against  the  institution  of  slavery.  For  it 
is  easy  to  prove  that  slavery  relatively  increases 
the  political  power  of  the  North,  and  positively 
diminishes  that  of  the  South. 

We  have  in  this  Hall  about  twenty -three  Rep¬ 
resentatives  predicated  on  slaves.  Emancipate 
those  slaves  to-day— count  them,  as  they  must  be 
counted,  as  freemen,  and  the  next  Congress  would 
show  forty  Representatives  predicated  on  the 
same  black  men,  and  elected  by  the  same  white 
men.  The  abolition  of  slavery  would  not  increase 
the  political  power  of  the  North — exactly  the  con¬ 
trary.  Neither  would  it  advance  those  immediate 
pecuniary  interests  which  it  is  alleged  exercise 
such  unbounded  control  over  us. 

We  at  the  North  and  East  are  mercantile, 
maritime,  and  manufacturing.  You  at  the  South 
are  of  necessity  agricultural,  and  must  always  re¬ 
main  so,  so  long  as  African  slavery  prevails.  You 
are  our  best  customers.  The  agricultural  inter¬ 
est  is  ever  in  debt  to  the  mercantile  and  manufac¬ 
turing.  That  is  your  condition.  Your  crop  of 
tobacco,  rice,  and  cotton,  is  due  to  the  North  be- 


e  the  seed  is  planted.  Abolish  slavery,  and 
i  it  debt  never  would  be  paid.  You  would  for  a 

tile  at  least  be  unable  to  buy  our  productions. 

r  manufactures  would  languish  5  our  commerce 
dl  maritime  interest  would  shrink ;  and  both  the 
?'rth  and  the  South  would  suffer.  In  process  of 
:ie,  you  would  manufacture  for  yourselves  ;  la- 
::  would  become  honorable;  you  would  become 
jur  own  factors,  agents,  ship-builders ;  you  would 
hide  with  us  the  coasting  trade  and  the  fishery 
unties ;  and  you  would  catch  your  own  fish, 
i|  Is,  and  whales.  Do  you  gentlemen  at  the  South 
mgine  that  the  thrifty,  industrious,  pains-taking 
Inkee  wishes  to  see  the  Southern  fishing-smack 
I  the  coast  of  Labrador,  or  the  sealing  vessel  on 
i  Pacific,  or  a  whaling  ship  fitted  from  the  Dela- 

I re,  Chesapeake,  or  the  Mississippi?  No,  no. 
e  whole  blue  ocean  is  none  too  large,  all  the 

Iy  to  the  north  pole,  and  all  the  way  to  the 
th  pole,  for  the  sports  of  the  sea-king  of  the 
rth  He  wants  no  competition  there.  The 
nkee  wants,  and  expect,  to  catch  all  the  seals, 
I  skin  them  ;  all  the  fish,  and  dry  them  ;  and  all 
whales,  and  try  them ;  and  he  desires  a  mo- 
)oly  of  all  our  coasting  trade,  which,  if  it  it  is 
now,  shortly  will  be,  the  greatest  in  the  World. 


Abolish  slavery — gave  to  labor  its  dignity  and 
honor,  and  all  these  stirring  and  lucrative  pur¬ 
suits  would  in  time  become  at  least  half  (perhaps 
the  better  half)  yours.  We,  then,  have  no  imme¬ 
diate  pecuniary  interest  in  abolishing  slavery  if 
we  could. 

If  we  were  governed  by  short-sighted,  sectional, 
pecuniary,  or  political  views,  we  should  raise  no 
objection  to  the  Territories  becoming  slaveholding. 
African  slavery  would  there,  as  everywhere  else, 
degrade  labor,  forbid  manufacturing  and  maritime 
pursuits,  diminish  political  power,  and  render,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  Territories  we  have  lately  ac¬ 
quired  tributary  to  the  free  States.  That  most 
exhausting  emigration  which  is  now  going  on  to 
California  would  hardly  have  begun,  if  that  State 
had  been  slaveholcJing.  No  free  white  man  will 
dig  even  gold  by  the  side  of  the  slave.  Will  our 
brethren  of  the  South  look  upon  things  as  they  are, 
and  trace  effects  home  to  their  true  causes  ? 

Our  opinions  are  not  sordid,  sectional,  or  predi¬ 
cated  on  the  desire  of  political  power.  Let  the 
country  be  well  governed,  and  we  are  content — no 
matter  what  party  governs  it.  Let  justice  be 
done.  Justice  i.s  the  Queen  of  this  world,  and  to 
her  we  must  all  bow. 
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